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Ectentific sotices. 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 


ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin 


em Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 


osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogica 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 


her own rotatory motion. 





THEORY OF THE TIDES AND OTHER PHENOMENA, 


—< 


If we had not been circninscribed for space, in 
consequence of the length of this week’s portion of 
Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures on India, &c., we should 
have appended to the following !etter of our cor- 


respondent, another letter, frein a stanch New- 
tonian, which appeared some weeks ago, in the Shef- 


field Iris. We shall, if possible, give it a place next 


week, together with a whimsical article on the Mael- 
strom Whirlpool, which we lately found in an Ame- 
rican journal. The writer, who seems to be a dis- 
ciple of Captain Symmes (to whose theory of the 
apertures at the Poles we have repeatedly adverted) 
does not hesitate to pronounce the Maelstrom to be 
one of the apertures which, according to him, com- 
municate with the interior of the globe. It happens, 
rather unfortunately, however, that trees, vessels, 
&e., engulphed in this vortex, are thrown out again, 
with evident marks of their having been worn by 
rocks, which, in all probability, form the_base of 
this. In fact, little or nothing can be known of 
the Maelstrom, because it is inaccessible, except at 
the imminent risk of destruction, The only means 
of investigating it more particularly would be by a 
balloon; but who could be found so mad as to make 
the experiment ?—Edit. Kal. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Six,—In resuming this truly interesting subject, 
it may be well primarily to offer a few remarks with 
regard to the nature of the tides. We all know that 
it has been a long-received opinion, that their fluc- 
tuation is owing to the planetary influence of the 
moon ; and it is necessary that the most attentive 
and serious consideration be given to the subject be- 
fore we attempt to refute an opinion supported, for 
so many ages, by the ablest and wisest of men. I 
have reflected deeply upon the subject, and have the 
fullest conviction in my own mind that they may 
be more rationally accounted for, notwithstanding 
the spring and neap tides are, undoubtedly, in some 
degree influenced by the moon, according to the 
principles laid down by Sir Isaac Newton. 

From a calculation which I have just made, I 
find, that supposing the circumgiration of the waters, 
or oscillatory motion, to take place every twelve 
hours, it would be about in the same proportion of 
time as is occupied by the blood circulating through 
the human frame ; that is, in about the seventieth 


&e. Is it not possible that the former may originate 
in a swelling or overplus of the waters in a certain 
part of their course, caused, perhaps, by some ob- 
struction in their passage or outlet? Neither does 
it appear totally improbable that that great revolu- 
tion of nature, the Deluge, might owe its cause to 
something of this nature. It is stated on record 
that the earth was overwhelmed by the rains, which 
continued for the space of forty days and forty 
nights; but could forty days and forty nights’ rain 
alone deluge the whole earth? The rain might as- 
sist, but could;not be the sole cause. 
A question naturally arises in our minds, viz. what 
can become of all the water which the ocean is con- 
stantly receiving from numerous rivers, as we are 
aware the quantity of water which is exhaled or 
evaporated, again falls on the earth, in the form of 
rain. 
Since writing the above, I perceive two articles in 
your paper of this week relative to this subject, and 
some of the opinions I have just laid down already 
premeditated. It was my intention, agreeably to 
promise, to continue the article in the ensuing num- 
ber, but I was suddenly called from home, from 
which I have been unavoidably detained until within 
the last day or two. You may expect to hear from 
me again shortly ; and in the interim, should C. F., 
M., or any other of your correspondents, perceive 
any remarks, in what has been hitherto stated, that 
are not in accordance with their own ideas, both 
myself, and I think I may include the greater part 
of your readers, would be gratified by their senti- 
ments on the subject. 


Feb. 16, 1829. A MODERN PLATONIAN. 





(SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 


SINGULAR PROPERTY OF FIGURES. 

-_— 

(Continued from our last.) 
—<— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

§18,—I think few people could imagine that the error 
originated with you in the statement you gave in the 
Mercury of the 6th instant, under the head ‘‘ Singular 
Property of Figures.’ I have, I believe, nearly discovered 
the mystery of that statement sigge I wrote you last, there- 





part of a minute. We may, therefore, reasonably 


conclude that the ordinary tides are caused only 
by the earth’s vibration, aided, in some measure, by 


With respect to the innermost part, or centre, it 
1; may be rationally conjectured to be a congealed or 
»| crystallized mass, becoming gradually less compressed 
the nearer it approaches the outer part or crust of 


ES 


any part of it will be interesting to your readers, it is at 
your service. Yours, &c. W. R. 
Feb. 16, 1829. —_— 


If you take any number with three figures in it only, 
and reverse it and take the difference, it will be divisible 
by 9, without a remainder, and the figures in the quotient 
will read backwards and forwards the same, thus: 

961 


the earth. 169 

On this theory we may, with some propriety, trace 9)792 
the causes of the various terrestrial phenomena which piri Ea 
occasionally occur, such as earthquakes, volcanoes, 88 


If you take more than three figures to the number, the 
case will still be the same, if the left hand figures of the 
number you take (when the number is in the mid- 
dle) do not exceed the right hand — more than 9 in 
the difference, when each side is added up and subtracted, 
one from the other, thus: 
Number taken. 
Left hand figures,...625 | 121...Right hand figures. 
Left hand { 6 Right hand 


1 
figures 2 2} figures 
brought down, ( 5 | 1 brought down. 





The difference,...... 9 


Example proved. 
625121 
121526 





If you aoreme to take an odd number of figures to the 
number, you have then only to leave out the middle figure, 
add up the figures on each side, and subtract as before. 
There is another error, also, to guard against, which is, 
that the right hand figures do not produce a greater num- 
ber in the quotient than the left hand figures, when added 
up, or Mr. 9, the divisor, will play you a trick on that 
hand also, thus : 

821822 

228128 





9)593694 
65966 


It appears that the figure 9 never will leave a remain- 








der in any number that can be taken, though the quotient 
does not read backwards and forwards the same, which 
seems not to be the case with any other figure; yet there 
are a few numbers, seemingly, that may be divided by 
6, 3, or 2, that will leave no remainder, and read back- 
wards and forwards the same; for instance, the number 
you first gave, thus 


426822 
228624 


6)198198 





33033 

66066 if divided by 3. 

99099 if divided by 2. 

(7 Subsequently to receiving the preceding communi- 


cation, the same correspondent has sent us the following, 
which we give as a postscript :— 





fore give you it below, for imagestion ; and if you think 


S1n,—I hasten to inform you that the statement is not 
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quite correct which I gave you yesterday ; instead of parting 
the number in the middle, and adding and subtracting, as 


He breath’d not his last ’mid the battle’s roar, 
Nor fell he beneath the foeman’s ball, 
But peaceful he sleeps on his dear native shore, 
And the friends of his youth weep around his pall! 


there stated, it is necessary to take the first two and the 
last two figures, and the first three and the last three, &c. 
and adding and subtracting, so that the quotient of each 
must not exceed 9, or in some cases it might err, and not 
make it read backwards and forwards the same. 

Yours, &c. W. R. 








Literature, Critiism, Ne. 
POETICAL RECREATIONS, AND THOUGHTS IN 
RHYME ON SACRED AND MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 
—<—=>__ 
By Chas. Augustus Hulbert.—pp. 140.—London and Shrewsbury. 
ee 
We are not going to enter into a long dissertation upon 
poetry, or beauty, or sentimentality, however charming 
and attractive such epithets may be; but this we avow— 
we love the beautiful, and, loving beauty, we must love 
poetry. ‘* There is in it,” says a sweet girl of our 
acquaintance, ‘* something so soothing to the mind,” 
and, we would add, something so enrapturing, ay, over- 
whelming, that we cannot help dwelling upon the mere 
name of a branch of literature which contributed so much 
to the happiness of our youth, and which hath not yet 
lost its charms, even in the gray hairs of our bachelorship. 
But to the book. Poetical Recreations! The title is a 
modest one, and introduces to our notice an unassuming 
little volume. The first recreation is ‘* The Cross,” and 
is the longest, although far from the best; indeed, it isa 
very unequal poem, being in some parts truly sublime, 
and in others laboured and verbose. We are grieved to 
see such a tasteless line as 
« Hark, how the earth a sullen rumble makes,” 


at the head of a paragraph otherwise beautiful. 
contrast, we feel pleasure in giving the following : 
Tell it not, Nature! to yon echoing skies 
That thus, by man contemned, the Saviour dies ; 
Tell it not, Darkness, to yon orbs that bright 
Through other heavens proclaim Him Lord of light, 
Lest seraphs shudder in their homes of bliss, 
And systems reel around the vast abyss ! 
Yet tell it still, ye whispering winds! that soar 
Beyond earth’s bounds, and loftier skies explore; 
If, through the peopled realms which there enzone 
The veil’d pavilion of His central throne, 
Frowns the fell blight of treason unforgiven, 
Or pours harsh discord o’er “ the lyre of heaven.” 


This is really sublime; and Mr. H. deserves our cen- 





As a 


fidelity of this picture, having, within the last hour, wit- 


Oh! that he had died when the thundering gun 
Peal’d over his bead, as he sunk with his wound, 
When such glorious feats of his valour were done, 
And his comrades were fighting and falling around; 
For then he had slumber’d in glory’s light, 


0 


t 


Oh! where can the warrior’s sun set so bright 
As the field of the battle which hallows his name? 


We feel much pleasure in bearing testimony to the 


nessed the funeral of a gallant lieutenant, which rite was 
at once grand, solemn, and affecting. We affirm that the 
piece is true and poetical, despite of our old friend and 
contemporary, the Edinburgh blue and yellow, in which 
it was dogmatically asserted ‘* there was no poetry without 
fiction.” 
Our author is young, and has been ia love; and it is 
fitting he should be in love, providing it would make him 
uniformly write as well as he has done in the following 
exquisite half-melancholy sonnet :— 
Musing on thee, in love’s day-dream I strayed 
With heedless step along the rosy bower, 
A modest violet mine eye surveyed, 
Oh! ‘twas a sweet, a balm diffusing flower. 
Smiling in shade beneath a dewy shower, 
I gently took it from its native soil, 
Bore it to bloom beside my cottage door, 
There now its cheering smiles requite my toil. 
It budding, sheds a soothing, wild perfume, 
And as I gaze on it i think on thee. 
Thou sorrowing flower! come to my cot and bloom, 
Thy tears shall cease, thy heart shall nourish’d be, 
The fragrant breath of love may cheer our home, 
And we will grow one stem, and wither on one tomb. 
There are a few defective rhymes in the volume, and 
although we do not care so much about the rhyme as 
about the reason, we would respectfully hint to Mr. H. 
the necessity of a more careful revision. The same hint 
will apply to the following couplet, which ought not to 
have escaped correction :— 
* For more than words can paint, I feel, 
Or nature's flowers portray.” 
Now, we are at a sad loss to discover how the flowers can 
actually portray. They may be portrayed: but this is 
altogether different from the expressions of the text. 
A singular piece may be found on page 133, entitled 
‘* Female Beauty.” On second thoughts we will quote it: 
What is female beauty, beaming 
With an angel’s radiant light ; 
If the heart is not as seeming, 
If the soul is not so bright, 





sure for publishing the next half dozen lines. He ought 
to have written better. He can write better: and if we 
had no other evidence in the volume than the one just 
quoted, our charge would be justified. 

*¢ The Grave of Napoleon” and ** Stonehenge” ought 
to have been better. The subjects are noble and inspiring. 
The following stanza from the latter will show that our 
author has not written this piece entirely devoid of the 
spirit of his theme. 

Did not that righteous vengeance speak their doom, 
Which struck fell Sodom with wide-wasting fire; 
Crushed impious Babylon, degenerate Rome, 
And swept the wealth and majesty of Tyre? 


Even holy Salem, for her sons’ disgrace, 
Like these hath lick’d the dust, amd hid her radiant face! 


‘©The Soldier’s Funeral’ is a delightful gem; our 


readers shull judge for themselves : 
Sad rolls the dirge o’er the warrior’s grave, 
And slow the march in his last campaign, 
When his comrades lament for the fallen brave, 
And are beating that drum he shall hear not again. 
Unsheath'd is his sword, but it reeks not in gore, 
His musket is bright, but it threatens not death, 
The guns peal aloud, but it is not in war, 
And cheerless the sound of the trumpet’s breath. 
’Tis fit that the wild note which first wak’d his breast 
To breathings of bravery, dreams of fame, 
Should peal o’er his lowly, cold bed of rest, 
While we think every sound of it speaks his name, 


Vain and powerless, born to perish, 
Earthly beauties leave the heart ; 
Whiist the mental charms that cherish 
' Holier raptures ne’er depart. 
| Woman! then, thy snares despising, 
Trust those deathless claims alone, 
Which, o’er the wreck of beauty rising, 
Hold their court when youth is gone ! 
We conjecture from this, it matters little to our author 
about the reality of the case, so that the heart barely 
** seems ’’ to be what he would have it. By the bye, we 
cannot learn here what he would have it to be; however, 
we must not descend to examine line by line. We could 


i 
| 
| 


{ 


of which Byron says— 
Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of beauty’s heavenly ray ; 
Who doth not feel, until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight, 
His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might—the majesty—of loveliness. 


value ** piety.”” No: 


man, out with him as urworthy of our confidence. 
have no doubt that Mr. H.’s expressions savour more of 


not have supposed Mr. H., or any other poet, to be so 
ungallant as to write thus of Female Beauty,--that charm, 


We would not be misunderstood by our readers, nor 
have them suppose, for a single moment, that we under- 
we reverence it far too much to 
permit ourselves to trifle with it; and cheerfully admit 


that beauty without piety is ‘* powerless” we deny. Who 
doth not feel the spirit of admiration rise within him at the 
very first glance of a lovely woman, before he can possibly 
ascertain whether she be a sincere follower of Jesus Christ, 
r denieth the Lord who bought her? If there be such a 
We 


he flights of poetry than a settled belief. Besides, does 


And our proud hearts had glow’d in the rays of his fame, ae 

he not recollect those fairy dreams of bliss which were the 
only relief of his sleepless nights of anxious love—that 
bright-beaming countenance shedding light, love, and 
glory around his very miseries, if he had any ? 
that breathed what he calls ‘* a balm-diffusing power ?” 
but the feelings with which beauty is associated. Oh, fie! 
fie ! 
black eyed, or blue-eyed, fair one say—whose cheek or 
lips thine own last pressed in the ecstacy of love ? 
she not chide thee ? if she does not, she will participate 


What is it 


Mr. Hulbert; write not thus: what will that dear 
Will 


more of the upper sphere than of the nature of beings 
formed of this nethermost clay. 

Lastly. We come now to a poem of the most extra- 
ordinary name and pretensions—it is nothing less than 
an epistle to Lucifer himself, containing a few sentiments 
with which we should be ashamed to quarrel, but, never- 
theless, we cannot alto,-*iher coincide with them. It isa 
poem powerful and subiime, containing more bold strokes 
of poetry than any other in the book. We should rejoice 
in giving the whole of it to our readers, but this would be 
unfair: and there is not a passage we can quote without 
injury to the author,—the whole being so admirably con. 
nected. With this we will bid him farewell, heartily 
wishing his volume may meet with the encouragement to 
which it is, in no small degree, entitled. 

W. iH. P. 








PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF BURKE’S HEAD. 
— 


(Extract from the Magic Globe, or the Bottle Imp.) 


** After this rhapsody, (said Asmiodeus,) suppose, my 
friend, we revert to the lecture-room. The examination 
appears to be over, and the secretary is summing up the 
result. Let us listen.” 

[ The secretary, after recapitulating the measurement of 
Burke’s skull, stating the distance or proximity of one 
organ to the other, and their position, read as follows, 
while Ferdinand noted down the items for future reference: } 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Amativeness, very large—-—Philoprogenitiveness, full— 
Concentrativeness, deficient—-Adhesiveness, full—-Comba- 
tiveness, large—Destructiveness, very large—Constructive- 
ness, moderate—Acquisitiveness, large—Secretiveness, large 
—Self-esteem, rather large—Love of Approbation, rather 
large—Cautiousness, rather large—Benevolence, large-—Ve- 
neration, large—Hope,small—lIdeality,small—Conscientious- 
ness, rather large—Firmuness, large—lIndividuality, upper, 
moderate—-Ditto, lower, full—Form, full—sSize, ditto — 
Weight, ditto—Colour, ditto—Loeality, ditto—Order, ditto— 
Time, deficient—Number, full—Tune, moderate—Language, 
full—Com parison, full— Casualty, rather large— Wit, deficient 
—Imitation, full. 


of the murderer's head ?” 

** Tam not surprised (said Ferdinand) at the existence 
of some of the bumps here enumerated. After the ruffian, 
in association with his vile accomplice, has committed so 
many murders in cold blood, it would have been strange 
if the organs of destructiveness and combativeness should 
have been missing. Iam somewhat puzzled with the large 
bump of benevolence, I own; but I fancy his propensity for 
sticking to the tbroat of his victim until he strangled him 
must be ascribed to the adhesive bump, which appears to 
have been very full.” 

** What thmk you of the huge organ of veneration 
bist appears in the inventory of this fellow’s upper 
story ?” 

*©Oh! (replied Ferdinand) it was that, no doubt, which 
made him so pious at the last. These fellows, who thus 
repent when they can no longer sin, make an § offer to 
God of the devil’s leavings,’ as some witty writer well 


observes.” 
** The remark is well applied (said Asmodeus;) but 





that it is the greatest heightener of female loveliness: bu 





t }tell me, my friend, has this learned analysis inspired you 



















** Well (said Asmodeus) what do you think of this map 
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—E—_EES 
with @ proper respect for the dignity of the science of 
Phrenology?”’ 

**T can neither make head nor tail of it (said Ferdinand.) 
It seems to me, that these bumps, like the astrologer’s 
planets, tend to counteract each other’s operation. A 
man, like Burke. on the point of committing a murder, 
if his bumps of destructiveness and of benevolence were 
of equal force, would be so equally balanced between con- 
flicting propensities, that he would remain stationary like 
Mahomet’s coffin, or stand still like the schoolmen’s ass, 
which was starved to death before it could decide between 
two equally interesting wisps of hay; but I suppose the 
bump of acquisitiveness came to the aid of destructive- 
ness, and then it was two to one against poor benevolence. 
By the bye, this is no bad theory whereby to explain the 
apparent paradoxes in human conduct. It is related of 
Pope Alexander the Seventh, that he one day asked the 
keeper of the Vatican library (Allatius): why he did not 
take orders? ‘ Because,’ he replied, * { would be free to 
marry.’—* But, if so,’ observed the Pope, * why don’t 
you marry ?’—* Because,’ replied the keeper, ‘I would 
be at liberty to take orders.’ So he died, neither a priest 
nor a married man. Now, might not this apparent in- 
firmity of purpose have been the necessary result of an 
equipoise of rival bumps, which influenced the poor man, 
independently of his own will? The bump of amativeness 
and of philoprogenitiveness prompted him, no doubt, to 
marry; but the bump of cautiousness might have over- 

wered the other two by its magnitude, and thus have 
deterred Allatius trom entering the holy state of wedlock. 
And now, I think, (continued Ferdinand,) we have seen 
enough of this modern humbug. I shall be sorry to lose 
your company so soon this evening, my excellent friend, 
but I have an engagement which must be attended to.”’ 





———— 


ee 


sPlisceilanies. 





MARTIN THE INCENDIARY. 
a - 

Martin’s history, as given by himself, is shortly this: — 
He was born in the year 1782, at Hexham, in Northum- 
berland, of parents in a humble station, who apprenticed 
him to a tanner. In his 22d year he went to London, 
where he was impressed, and sent to sea, on board the 
Hercules, a 74-gun ship. While on board this vessel he 
was engaged in the bombardment of Copenhagen. He was 
afterwards engaged in the blockade of the eight Russian 
ships in the Tagus, and from thence sailed to Corunna, 
where the wreck of the English army under Sir J. Moore 
was taken on board. Subsequently he sailed to Egypt, 
being then, as he says, under strong religious impressions. 
After a number of adventures by sea and land, in which 
he mentions having been four times shipwrecked, he re- 
turned to his parents, in Northumberland, ‘as safe and 
well as when he left them.” 

Having obtained employment at his own business at 
Norton, in the county of Durham, he married. On the 
death of his mother he dreamed that she came to see him, 
** and she told me,” says he, ‘* that I was to be hanged.” 
—'‘* At another time,”’ headds, ‘* [ dreamed, and looking 
up, I saw there was a sea of fire coming upon me, and 
found myself shortly surrounded with it. I thought 
corey the world was at end, and I should be eternally 
lost.”” 

He then began to go to the church and chapel by turns, 
seeking peace, but finding none. He afterwards joined 
the Methodists, and obtained full liberty. He next tra- 
velled to Stockton, were he received the sacrament in the 
church, and conducted himself in such a way as to show 
that he was deprived of reason. While in this state, he 
took the resolution to shoot the Bishop of Lincoln. The 
parish officers, in the discharge of their duty, ‘committed 
him to a lunatic asylum, from whence he some time after 
escaped. Again he was committed, and again he escaped, 
from the asylum at Gateshead. 

From that time he seems to have led a vagrant life, sup- 
porting himself by selling his own history, and exhibiting 
everywhere symptoms of fanatical enthusiasm and men- 
tal derangement. The last event recorded in this history 
is his visit to Lincoln, in September, 1827, where he went 
to view the cathedral, for what purpose is not mentioned. 
The history contains adventures by sea and land described 
in the wildest and most incoherent manner. He seems 
to have had a particular abhorrence of clergymen, whose 
lives and opinions appeared to him to be inconsistent with 
their profession, and his book is full of deriunciations of 
vengeance against them. 

As the ministers of the church appear to have been the 
objects of his particular hatred, it is by no means improba- 
ble that this feeling may have led to the crime with which 


he is now charged. A man who thought that all the 
ministers of the church *‘deserved shooting,’? and who 
was about to shoot one of them, would not have much 
hesitation in committing any crime by which they might 
be injured. 

He is fully committed to take his trial, for having wil- 
fully set fire to York Minster. Owing to the very irritated 
state of the public mind, it was deemed prudent that he 
should be brought to York at an hour when its inhabitants 
should be taking their repose. In consequence, he arrived 
within its gates, in a post chaise, soon after three o'clock ; 
he was taken to Peter Prison. The magistrates, &c. as- 
sembled, the witnesses were called out of bed, and about 
five o’clock the examination commenced. It continued 
until near seven. A strong case was made out against 
him, as property belonging to the Minster, worth several 
pounds, was fuund on him atthe time of his apprehension. 
After the depositions of the witnesses had been taken, he 
made the following voluntary confession, in the most cool 
and collected manner possible :— 

‘«T set fire to the Minster in consequence of two remark- 
able dreams. I dreamt that one stood by me with a bow 
and a sheaf of arrows, and he shot one through the 
Minster door. I said [ wanted to try to shoot, and he pre- 
sented me the bow. I took an arrow from the sheaf and 
shot, but the arrow hit the flags, and I lost it. I also 
dreamt that a large thick cloud came down over the 
Minster and extended to my lodgings. From these things 
I thought that I was to set fire to the Minster. I took 
them things away with me, for fear somebody else should 
be blamed. I cut off the fringe and the tassels from the 
pulpit and Bishop’s throne, or what you call it, for I do 
not know their name, asa witness against me, to show that 
I done it by myself.” 4 

After signing this, and declaring it to be the truth, he 
was fully committed to the city jail, to take his trial at the 
next assizes. 





DANIEL AND MR. LYNCH. 

‘* Were you taking a dip, Daniel ?”—‘* Not in the 
least, Sir,” he replied; ‘*I was only taking a look 
at a few ridges of praties I have below there, God 
help them!” and in order to suit the action to the 
word, though I presume he had never read a line of 
Hamlet’s advice to the players—with the ejaculation, 
** God help them !”’ he raised his eyes most piteously to 
heaven, at the same time elevating his hands, as in act of 
supplication. ‘*’Tis hot weather, indeed,” said Mr. 
Lynch, in answer to his look and action ; **’tis hot wea- 
ther, indeed, and I am beginning to fear the consequences 
will be very injurious to the country.”—** Who knows ? 
God is good,” said he, ‘ God is good ;’’ at the same time 
striking his left breast with his right hand; ‘* God is 
good, glory be to hisname! Did you never hear how 
he made three ears of corn to grow out of a griddle-cake ?” 
‘¢ No, indeed, Daniel, I did not,” replied Mr. Lynch.— 
*¢ Well, then, I’ll tell you, Sir;”? and he began by two or 
three hems to prepare for his story. ‘* Your honour must 
know, that a long time ago, there fell out just such another 
summer as this; the whole country was burned up with 
heat, and the people were all crying out for rain, for they 
thought surely they’d have no harvest at all, and that 
they’d be all starved to death. Well, Sir, it happened at 
this very time that the holy Bridget, blessed be her name ! 
came travelling through the country with a Cad an’ 
Skiver, and a poor child upon her back. So the weather 
being hot, she just made bold to ax for shelter in the 
house of a strong farmer that lived hard by. She wasn’t 
long sitting in the kitchen, when who should come in but 
the farmer himself. ‘*’Tis terrible weather,” says he, 
**and we’ll be all ruined if we don’t water the crops; 
so do you run, Paddeen, says he to his little gossvon, 
and collect the boys, and in the meantime the women 
can be making cakes for them.” So away went the 
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no one could tell how or where. Then they knew it was 
a miracle sent from God, and didn’t attempt to water the 
crops, but said their prayers, and put their trust in Him. 
And there never was, nor ever will be, such a plentiful 
harvest as there was that very year. ‘* So you see,” con- 
tinued Daniel,—** so you see it’s a sin to grumble, when 
God can set all to rights in a minute, and make our crops 
grow without rain, as well as make the corn grow out of 
the griddle cake.” —Legends of the Lakes. 

LITTLE RED-RIDING HOOD. 

_An agreeable writer in one of the monthly periodicals 
gives the following strange story, when speaking of the 
wolf in the nursery tale of ** Little Red Riding Hood :”— 

The Wehr-Wolf:-—The wolf was a wehr-wolf, a loup- 
garou—one of that fearful class whose howlings yet startle 
the peasant of Limousin, and a belief in whose existence 
was, for many ages throughout Christian Europe, a creed 
which it would have been unheard-of heresy to deny. 
Many are the legends of these fearful monsters ; men who, 
by the performance of some unhallowed rite, or the recital 
of some devilish incantation, changed themselves inte 
wolves for a season, and bounded away from the haunts of 
mankind, to seek a shelter with the beast of the forest, 
from thence to prowl abroad, and avenge on the unsuspect- 
ing traveller the real or fancied wrong he had, when in 
human form, received from him ; or, to indulge the native 
ferocity of his heart, by spreading death and consternation 
through a whole village. [t would appear that this super- 
stition existed in Thessaly, and a story, which might well 
pass for a legend of the middle ages, is related by a Roman 
author. Two soldiers, veterans in the service of imperial 
Rome, were staying at a town in Asia Minor, when news 
was brought to them of the fearful ravages committed by 
some most ferocious wild beast in the adjacent country.— 
Willing, by any service, to beguile that leisure which was so 
burdensome to the active and laborious Roman soldier, they 
immediately offered to go in quest of this monster, and give 
him battle. They according set out, well armed, and 
taking their station near a wood, from whence he was al- 
Ways seen to issue, they determined to watch through the 
night. After waiting even until the gray light began to 
dawn, in vain, they were about to retire, when, witha 
tremendous howl, a huge wolf rushed out upon them. 
The soldiers were worthy their name, and scorned to flee ; 
but the first, startled at the unlooked-for appearance of the 
beast, had dropped his sword and was speedily a prey to 
the furious wolf. His companion now recovered from his 
surprise, attacked the wolf, and cut off his fore paw, on 
which he observed with horror a gold ring: he again at- 
tacked him, but the wounded beast took refuge in the 
forest; and carryipg the wolf’s paw as a trophy, the 
soldier returned home. The people gathered round him 
with great curiosity, and one of them recognised the ring 
as the property of a centurion who had suddenly dis- 
appeared, and who, doubtless, had fallen a prey to the 
wolf. But, beholdthe marvel! Just as the sun rose, the 
hairy paw changed into a well formed freshly severed hand, 
with a gold ring on the finger. Sometime after, the centu- 
rion re-appeared : his countenance bore evident marks of re- 
cent illness, and he was closely wrapped in his mantle. The 
curiosity of the inhabitants was aroused, and he was 
narrowly watched: it was then discovered that his right 
hand had been recently severed by some sharp instrument, 
and doubt no longer remained on their minds that he was 
the identical wolf. 





IRISH HUMOUR. 
A sailor on board a ship in Hamoaze, having committed 
an offence, was ordered to receive four dozen lashes. All 
hands were turned up, the boatswain’s mate stood ready 
with the tickle, called cat-o’-nine tails, the marines, with 
their muskets shouldered, were arranged on the poop; 
the grating was already secured in a perpendicular po- 
sition to the ring-bolts, and the sailor pinioned by the 





gossoon, and the women. began to make dough for 
the cakes. Now, the holy Bridget was sitting by all 
the time, so she up and tould them, it was better for 
them to pray, and put their trust in God, than to be 
making such a fooster about watering the crops, for 
God could set all to rights in a moment. ‘* What do 
you know about the matter?” says the farmer; ‘* that’s 
a likely story indeed you want to come over us with, just 
as if the crops would grow without water.” The words 
were hardly out of his mouth, when the child poked his 
head from under the blessed Bridget’s cloak: ** I’ll show 
you what God can do,” says he, ‘* if you’ll only put a bit 
of that dough on the griddle.” So they did as the child 
desired them ; but no sooner did the bit of dough on the 
griddle begin to bake, than three of the most beautiful 
stalks of corn, with fine full ears, grew out of the middle 
of it. So the people were all surprised; and when they 


wrists to the grating. Officers and crew were all breath- 
lessly waiting the commencement of punishment, when, 
just as orders were given for that purpose, Pat bawled 
out—** Arrah, captain, captain, you’ll surely forgive me ; 
you’ll never have it said that the back of O’Flaherty was 
cut into ribbons.”’ ** Faith, but I will (replied the captain) I 
can’t pardon you for this offence.” ‘* Then I’ll never own 
you for a countryman again (retorted Pat;) but since you 
wont forgive me, will your honour grant me one request ?”” 
‘* What's that 2”? ** Why, your honour, seeing you have 
lashed my breast to the grating, will your honour let that 
suffice without Jashing my back.”” The manner in which 
this was spoken, and the imperturbable countenance of the 
speaker, at once overcame the gravity assumed by the 
captain on the occasion, and he could not resist the impulse 
of feeling which urged him to say, ** Unlash him for his 
humour.” 








turned round, both Saint Bridget and the child were gone, 
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TIME’S SWIFTNESS. 
i 
Ah! only swift when on the wings 
Of Love the tyrant flies, 
Then moments are important things, 
And every sand we prize. 










Ah! only swift when Friendship’s glow 
Makes bright the passing hours; 

But who the dial’s speed would know 
Formed but of clust’ring flowers? 








Ah! only swift approaching near 
The social link to sever; 

Then, quickened by tormenting fears, 
Fleeter his steeds than ever. 









Ah! only swift when Love must take 
A wild and long farewell; 

Then, when the heart is like to break, 
How fleet, speak, who can tell ! 

Ah! only swift when Joy has strung 
Her mirth-resounding lyre, 

And Pleasure like a syren sung, 
Queen of the festive choir: 










Ab! only swift when skies are blue, 
And flowers are brightening round; 

Ah! only swift when dazzling, too, 
And earth enchanted ground. 
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LINES, 

ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY BY AN UNFORTUNATE 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 

a 
These the last lines my trembling hands can write, 
These words the last my dying lips recite, 
Read, and repent that your unkindness gave 
Your dying Henry an untimely grave. 
Sunk by despair from life's enchanting view, 
Lost, ever lost, to happiness and you, 
No more these eyelids pour incessant tears, 
No more my spirits sink with boding fears ; 
No more your frowns my suing passion meet, 
No more I fall, submissive, at your feet ; 
With fruitless love this heart shall cease to burn, 
Life’s empty dream shall never more return; 
Think not, that labouring to subdue your hate, 
My artful soul forebodes a fancied fate; 
No; ere yon sun descends his western way, 
Cold shall I be, a lifeless lump of clay; 
Tired of my long encounters with disdain, 
Peaceful my pulse, and ebbing from its pain, 
Each vital movement sinking to decay, 
And my spent soul just languishing away ; 
Whilst my last breath yet hovers to depart, 
I prompt my hand to pour out all my heart; 
That hand oft raised compassion to implore, 
That heart which burns with slighted fires no more. 
Relentless rrymph, of nature’s fairest frame, 
Unpitying soul, and woman but in name, 
Regard the sounds which seal my parting breath, 
Ere the vain murmurs shall be hushed in death ; 
Tried every purpose to relieve my woe, 
My soul abides not, for innocent I go; 












































Save when soft pity bids your gentler mind 

Shrink at my fate, and drop a tear behind; 

How oft and fruitless have I strove to move, 

Unfeeling beauty, with the pangs of love, 

As rose your breast with captivating grace, 

And heighten’d charms flew blushing to your face; 

Insulting charms that gave a fiercer wound, 

Fond as I lay and trembling on the ground; 

To bleeding love such hard returns you gave, 

As barbarous rocks that dash the pressing wave : 

Then restless to the verdant meads I hie, 

Death in my heart, destruction in my eye, 

There, as reclined along the verdant plain, 

My grief renews her heart-wrung strains again, 

So pitying Phebus sinks with sorrow pale, 

And mournful night descends upon the vale; 

When the deep fountains of my eyes are spent, 

And fiercer anguish sinks to discontent, 

Slow I return, and prostrate on the bed, 

Bid the soft pillow lull my aching head, 

When tired, at length, my wrongs no more complain, 

And sighs are stifled in obtuser pain. 

Delusive dreams, to fan my slumbering fire, 

And wake the anguish of intense desire, 

Present your softer image to my sight, 

All warm with smiles, and glowing with delight. 

Gods! with what bliss I view thy darling charms, 

And long to clasp thee melting in my arms; 

But, ah! the shade my empty grasp deceives, 

And, as it flits, and my fond soul bereaves, 

My <ransient slumbers slip their airy chain, 

And give me back toall my woes again; 

But should oblivion reassume her sway, 

And slumber once more steal my woes away, 

Again my raptured eye the vision charms, 

Again I strive to fold thee in my arms; 

But now no more soft smiles your face adorn, 

Lo! for each feature broods destruction’s scorn; 

Suppliant, in tears, I urge my suit again; 

Sullen you stand, and view me with disdain. 

Gods! with what scorn you strive my suit to meet, 

Frown with your eyes, and spurn me with your feet. 

1 wake,—glad Nature hails returning day, 

And the wild songsters chant their matin lay ; 

The Sun in glory mounts the crystal sky, 

And all creation is in smiles but I: 

Then sink in death, my senses, for in vain 

I strive to quench the frenzy of my pain. 

Break, break, fond heart, her hate thou canst not tame, 

Then take this certain triumph o’er thy flame. 

*Tis done; the dread of future wrongs is past; 

Lo! brittle passion verges to the last. 

’Tis done; vain life’s illusive scenes are o’er, 

Disdainful beauty shakes her chains no more. 

Come, peaceful gloom, expand thy downy breast, 

And soothe, O soothe me to eternal rest. 

There hush my plaints and gently hush my woes, 

Where one still stream of calm oblivion flows ; 

No lab’ring breast there heaves with torture’s throesy 

No heart broods o'er its sacred hoard of woes ; 

No dreams of former pain the soul invade; 

Calmly she sleeps in sad unthinking shade. 

But e’re from thought the struggling soul is free, 

One latest thought she dedicates to thee. 

She views thee on the brink of vain despair ; 

Beat thy soft breast, and rend thy flowing hair. 

She sees thy heart, too late relenting turn 

For him, alas, who never can return. 

Alas! I see thy frantic spirit rave, 

And thy last breath expiring on my grave. 

Is this the fortune of those high priz’d charms? 

Oh, keep them for some worthier lover’s arms. 

But may these bodings ill with truth agree; 

May grief and anguish be unknown to thee: 

Far, very far, may every evil be, 

Nor thy joys broken by one thought of me. 
NEMO. 


THE TOKEN. 
i 

We have been favoured with a copy of an American 
annual, entitled the Token, published at Boston. It is 
very elegantly ** got up,” as the phrase is; and the en- 
gravings are, generally speaking, very beautiful. Of the 
contents we can say little at present ; but if, on a further 
perusal, we find them at all on a par with the embellish- 
ments, we shall avail ourselves of the columns of the 
Kaleidoscope to lay before the readers of that work some 
specimens. We must here confine our notice of the 


volume to the annexed sonnet on Death, page 78. 
= 
DEATH, 
As represented in a beautiful Antique. 
BY H. PICKERING. 


O Death! so long the cause of all our tears, 
Art thou, in truth, thus beautiful and fair? 
Then let me haste to that pale region, where 
The myriad sons of men of other years 
Have laid them down. If such thou art, our fears 
Are vain; and sweet it were with thee to share 
The grave’s repose. But why that pensive air 
When youth eternal on that brow appears? 
For nothing else seems mortal in thy mien. 
In thee methinks the beauteous type I see 
Of that bright being man himself shall be, 
When from a sleep as breathless as serene 
He wakes, save that upon his radiant face 
Languor and sorrow then shall leave no trace. 








fFlathematical Departmint. | 


(Continued from our last.) 
MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





75. By Mr. A. Thorp, Holcome.—Find ten different 
right-angled plane triangles, such, that the sum of the 
cubes of the sides of each triangle shall be a cube number. 

76. By Nemo, Blackburn.—In how many years will 
the population of a province be ten times as great as at 
present, if the yearly increase amount to three persons in 
a hundred ? 

77. By Mr. W. Slade.—A merchant puts out £30,000 
at £4 per cent., but takes from the interest £800 each year 
for his support, and adds the remainder to his capital; 
what sum will he be entitled to at the end of 15 years ? 

Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-street, 
Liverpool}, will meet with proper attention. 


Antiquities. 


HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII. 
ih 

M. Raoul-Rochette has communicated to the Academy 
of Inscriptions and the Academy of Fine Arts, intelli- 
gence of high interest, extracted from a letter from Pom- 
peii, dated January 15, concerning the recent excavations. 
Tt is as follows:—The most brilliant discoveries are daily 
making at Herculaneum and Pompeii. A magnificent 
mansion is gradually appearing at Herculaneum, the gar- 
den of which, surrounded by colonnades, is the grandest 
which has hitherto been found. Some of the paintings 
with which it is decorated are of great interest. Among 
other mythological subjects, there is a picture of Perseus, 
who, assisted by Minerva, is killing Medusa; Mercury 
laying Argus to sleep, that he may ravish away the beau- 
tiful Io, a subject very rare among the monuments of arts; 

















Jason, the Dragon, and the three Hesperides. But the 
| most remarkable objects in this mansion are some bas- 
| reliefs in silver, fixed on elliptical tablets of bronze, and 
| representing Apollo and Diana. There are numberless 
other articles of curiosity in furniture and household uten- 
sils But as to ancient pictures it appears that none ap- 
proach in merit those discovered in a house in Pompeii. 
| It is now certain that the quarter in which the excavations 
| are going on is the finest in the city. The Tuscan Atrium 
first presents itself in the mansion we are speaking of. 
| This Atrium is surrounded with small rooms very prettily 
| decorated, from which we passinto a garden, round which 
| are also disposed apartments appropriated to visitors. To 
the left of the Atrium there is a passage leading to large 
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porticoes omens by red pillars, aud embellished with a 
profusion of beautiful paintings. Among these pictures 
the following compositions are particularly remarkable :— 
st. Medea meditating the Murder of her Children, who 
are innocently playing at dice, whilst their tutor at a short 
distance, conscious of Medea’s intention, is lamenting the 
fate which impends over them. 2d. The sons and 
Daughters of Niobe assailed with the arrows of Apollo 
and Diana. This isa picture full of pathos. 3d. Me- 
leager departing for the Chase of the Wild Boar of Caly- 
don. 4th. Perseus delivering Andromeda. 5th. A Bac- 
chante. 6th. The Muses. There are also some gro- 
tesque designs; such as a pigmy teaching an ape to 
dance, as well as paintings of fruit and animals beauti- 
fully executed. These porticoes were devoted to pro- 
menading. They inclose a little garden, in the centre of 
which there is a bason for fish, and at the bottom was 
found a large triclinium, or dining table, and seats for 
reclining. The gyna@ceum, or apartment appropriated 
to females, consists of a peristyleum, surrounded with 
porticoes leading inte the apartments, where there is a lux- 
urious display of pictures, executed in the first-rate style. 
Castor and Pollux, the household gods, are on each side 
of the entrance; the other principal subjects are—Kcho 
and Narcissus; Endymion; The Infant Achilles plunged 
into the Styx by his mother Thetis; Mars and Venus ; 
Saturn ; Orpheus; Ceres; Mars Pacific; Jupiter Hospi- 
talis; and a classical group of a Satyr and an Hermaphro- 
dite. The exedrum, or study, is decorated with some admi- 
rable pictures representing Bacchantes of incomparable 
beauty, also a picture of Achilles drawing his sword against 
Agamemnon, and restrained by Minerva ; pictures on this 
subject, but indifferently executed, have been before dis- 
covered among those in the Temple of Venus. There is 
likewise, Achilles disguised as a woman, and detected by 
Ulysses; Ulysses begging and receiving alms from the 
faithful Eumawus, &c.—The style of these paintings is 
said to be superior to any thing that has yet been disco- 
vered of ancient art. From the exedrum we pass into the 
third garden, also surrounded with red columns, and 
adorned with pictures on the following subjects :—Phadra 
discovering her incestuous passion to Hippolytus ; several 
tragic and comic scenes; the fable of Htra and Aigeus; 
Apollo with Daphne changed into a laurel. There is a 
little niche, or sacrarium, in the garden, from which we 
pass into a third peristylum. Among the moveable arti- 
cles found in this mansion, a casket is particularly men- 
tioned, enriched with elegant ornaments in bronze, and 
deposited in a corner of the gynaceum: it contains forty- 
two pieces of imperial gold money, and six of silver. 








The extra-zodiacal planet Ceres, discovered by Piazzi at 
Palermo, on the first day of the present century, being 
now in that part of its orbit nearest the earth, has increased 
so in luminousness as to rival a star of the sixth magni- 
tude; and may be easily distinguished in a clear evening 
during this and the ensuing month, by an unassisted keen 
eye, or through a common pocket telescope. As it pre- 
cedes Castor an hour in direct ascension, it is to be sought 
to the right of that fine star, about thrice the distance from 
it that the two Pointers of the Great Bear are asunder; 
and, allowing for the difference of declination, this new 
and anomalous planet will be detected a little below the 
terminating point of our imagined line in the heavens, dis- 
playing a ruddy, nebulous, ill-defined disk. 


Niagara Falls.—The Lincoln Journal of the 1st of 
January says, **On Sunday evening, a surface of the 
rock, supposed to be the size of half an acre, forming the 
bed of the river, broke loose, and was precipitated into 


the immense chasm below. The informant describes the 
part fallen as having been within the Horse Shoe, at that 
point resembling the Toe Rock. The crash was heard 
for several miles around, and the effects in the immediate 
vicinity resembled the shock of an earthquake.” 

Sugar from Old Rags.—** May not rags be converted into 
sugar? Yes. It is a remarkable fact, that a pound of 
rags may be converted into more than a pound of sugar, 
merely by the action of sulphuric acid. When shreds of 
linen are triturated in a glass mortar with sulphuric acid 
they yield a gummy matter on evaporation; and if this 
matter be boiled for some time with diluted sulphuric acid 
we obtain a crystalizable sugar.”—** This is not an ex- 
traction of sugar from rags, but a real conversion of one 
substance into the other. Nitric acid has a similar power 
in converting linen rags into sugar; even wood, for in- 
stance, well dried elm dust, may be converted into sugar 
by sulphuric acid. In the same manner, silk is convertible 
into gum, and glue into sugar.” Dr. Graham’s Chemical 
Catechism. 


[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics.] 


| The Lnbestiqator, 
| 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S LECTURES ON THE ANTIQUITIES, 
RESOURCES, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, &e. &c. OF THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


(Continued from our last.) 
LECTURE I1l.—PART Il. 
—> 
INDIA. 

This country is nearly as extensive as all those which I 
have mentioned and attempted to describe, yet it is pre- 
cisely the one of which I have been enabled to say the 
least, and respecting which I can enter less accurately into 
details than any other, because, in consequence of the jea- 
lous policy of the East India Company, notwithstanding 
a residence of five years, and my having journeyed from 
Bombay to Babelmandel, and to other parts of the coun- 
try, I was denied those facilities of acquiring information 
as to the manners, capabilities, and other desirable points 
of information, which were extended to me everywhere else. 
Wherever I travelled, in Egypt, in Arabia, in Palestine, 





or in Persia, among Heathens, Mahometans, or Chris- 
tians, I was always permitted to journey wherever I thought 
proper, and in the manner most pleasing to myself ; I had 
only to make it known that I was an Englishman, to in- 
sure a passport to favour, to advance a claim to indul- 
gence and consideration, which was never rejected; and 
when I came to India, and found myself amongst my 
own countrymen again, I naturally imagined that I should 
there experience the same favour and regard I had met 
with elsewhere, or rather greater in a tenfold degree; but 
the name and character of an Englishman, elsewhere so 
great and distinguished an advantage, in India was ac- 
tually the greatest curse, the worst misfortune, that could 
have befallen me. In India, the French, the Dutch, and 
Americans, the natives of any country save Great Britain, 
are permitted to range the country at their pleasure, and 
examine and describe what they choose; but an English- 
man is not permitted to set his foot beyond a certain line 
of demarcation ; his motions are watched with the most 
jealous scrutiny; he is subject to numberless restrictions, 
and is, in fact, the only alien where foreigners of every | 
other nation are admitted and treated with a degree of 
favour and consideration utterly denied tohim. Whilst 
upon this subject, I may mention an anecdote illustrative 
of the suspicicus and jealous policy of the Company :—It 
happened that I was residing at Bombay, at the time when 
the Honourable Mountstewart Elphinstone, then Governor 
of Poonah, had some intention of proceeding from India 
overland to Europe, and he, hearing that I had performed 
this journey, sent me au invitation to come and pass a 
month or two with him, in order that I might communi- 
cate to him information which he might find useful or 
agreeable on his journey. On showing this invitation to 
the Governor of Bombay, and requesting his permission 
to go to Poonah, he declared to me that so strict were his 
instructions relative to permitting any Englishman to pass 
beyond certain limits, that it would be as much as his 
place was worth to accede to my request, and it will 
scarcely be believed, but such is the fact, this was a bar- 
rier which could not be overcome, and I could not accept 
the invitation. It is by exposing the utter absurdity and 
mischievous consequences of this anomalous and exclusive 
system, that I humbly hope to be instrumental in its 
removal. (Loud and continued applause.) The circum- 
stances I have mentioned must plead my excuse for any 
deficiency in my description of this extensive and im- 














portant country and its inhabitants. 





Mr. Buckingham then described the geographical posi- j 


tion of India and its boundaries, and stated that that 
Country is a vast peninsula, of nearly a triangular form. 
He then proceeded to touch upon other interesting points 
relative to the peculiarities and general appearance of the 
country. 

The Himalaya range of mountains form the northern 
boundary of India; they are of far greater elevation than 
the Alps of Europe, or the Andes of South America. The 
other mountains are very numerous, and of considerable 
elevation. The Ghauts are a line of mountains, through 
which is the only passage to the sea; the word Ghaut, in 
fact, meaning an outlet or passage. In consequence of 
the elevation of these mountains, the temperature is much 
less oppressive than on the plains; a climate is there to be 
met with as agreeable as that of England; and invalids 
frequently prefer an ascent of the Ghauts to a voyage to 
Europe, for the recruiting of their health; yet, to show 
the effects of the jealous policy of the Company, important 
as the discovery of such a place was, and near as this salu- 
brious spot is to one of the principal settlements, it is 
only four or five years ago that its qualities were known. 
The rivers are very numerous: of these the principal are 
the Indus, the Burampooter, which was the river ascended 
by Alexander, and the Ganges. The Indus and the Gan- 
ges are the sacred rivers of the Hindoos. The latter is 
three miles in breadth, and during the rainy season is 
much increased in breadth and depth. Calcutta is 
not seated upon the Ganges, as it is generally represented 
to be, but upon a branch of that river. The name of Hin- 
doostan is improperly applied to the whole country, it 
being only the name of the division or province of it inha- 
bited by the Hindoos, and being (as the name implies) the 
country of the Hindoos. The other great divisions are, 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Mysore, and the Deccan. 

ANTIQUITIES, 

The Antiquities of India are, I believe, very few in num- 
ber, and, for the reasons I have previously mentioned, I 
have only had an opportunity of examining one of them, 
and that opportunity I only enjoyed because it is situated 
in the very heart of Bombay. I speak of Elephanta, 
which is a most remarkable and stupendous excavation, 
containing temples and other monuments of such mag- 
nitude as to prove the eatraordinary religious zeal and 
devotion of their founders. El Ora is said to be a place 
of the same description, but of much greater extent. 
Mahabilipooram is a relic of the former power and great- 
ness of the Hindoos, and is of very great antiquity. It 
contains a monument, or mausoleum, said by those who 
have seen it, to be a building of the Saracen order, pos- 
sessing surpassing beauty of design and execution. It 
was built by one of the princes of the country, of the Mo- 
gul race, in honour of the memory of a favourite wife, and 
immense treasures were lavished upon it by the royal sur. 
vivor. It is built of white marble beautifully inlaid; but 
it is not the splendour of the ruins, or the wealth that 
must have been lavished upon them, so much as the chaste 
design, the accurate proportions, and correct harmony of 
the whole, for which the building is remarkable. 


CLIMATE. 

The Climate of India is exceedingly diversified. The 
temperature ranges from 120 degrees in the plains, during 
the prevalence of the hot winds, to a moderate heat on the 
more elevated parts of the country, and congelation on the 
mountains. This diversity of climate endows India with 
the power of producing all kinds of fruits and vegetables ; 
but this rich and extensive country, through the mis- 
government of man, exhibits a mass of poverty and 
wretchedness in the condition of the greater part of its 
oppressed and plundered natives. “The climate of India 
is remarkable for the periodical dry and rainy seasons, 
and the prevailing winds which attend them. The winds 
themselves are termed monsoons, though somewhat in- 
accurately, as the word monsoon means season. The 
winds which blow half the year alternately, come from 
the north-east and the south-west; the north-east mon- 
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soon, or season, is a period of heat and dryness; the 
south-west is attended by tremendous tempests of thunder, 
lightning, and rain, the latter of which falls in such tor- 
rents, and for such a length of time together, as to be 
absolutely appalling to those who are unaccustomed to it. 
But for these heavy and continued rains the lower parts 
of the country would be uninhabitable, and, such is the 
cooling and invigorating effect produced by them, the 
period of their approach is looked forward to with longing 
and expectation. The heat and sultriness of the atme- 
sphere have become so intense that the first rains of the 
south-west monsoon are hailed with the utmost rejoicing, 
and if they happen to be retarded a little beyond the 
usual time for their commencement, it is looked upon as 
a great misfortune, and is the subject of great grief and 
complaint. The south-west monsoon is also attended with 
sudden and severe squalls, which are much more violent 
while they last than even the hurricanes of the West 
Indies. 
ANIMALS. 

The Animals are principally the elephant, the lion, the 
tiger, the leopard, the boar, the buffalo, the snake, and 
the stork. The lion is chiefly to be met with in the 
northern provinces, and hunting him is a favourite sport 
in which even ladies, elsewhere so timid, take delight ; 
the tiger is hunted in this way, and in this sport also ladies 
participate. The number of the tigers, or their absence 
in certain districts, affords a very fair criterion of the state 
of civilization, or barbarism and wretchedness, in those 
districts ; for where man advances in civilization, and 
improves his condition, as is the case, though slowly, even 
in India, tigers diminish in number, and gradually dis- 
appear,—whilst, if civilization retrogrades, the tigers re- 
turn and increase, and resume the dominion from which 
they had been driven. It is a positive fact, that in many 
parts of India, where it is now impossible to travel without 
a strong guard and the utmost precautions, in consequence 
of the tigers, the Portuguese once had settlements, and not 
atiger was to be seen. The leopard is sufficiently docile to 
he trained in packs, like dogs in other countries, for the 
purpose of hunting. The elephant is the greatest curiosity 
of the animal kind in India. The contrast is most re- 
markable between his enormous size and power, and the 
gentleness and docility of his disposition. He is also 
remarkable for his sagacity, generosity, gratitude, and 
other excellent qualities. Numerous herds of elephants 
are to be met with in a wild state in the island of Ceylon. 
In a domesticated state, they are highly useful as beasts 
of burden. They are also found very serviceable for 
military purposes, not, asin the time of Porus, in fighting 
themselves, but in the commissariat, in drawing provisions, 
baggage, and artillery ; they are also employed in carrying 
artillery up the mountains, and enabling their masters to 
plant cannon in situations where, -without their assistance, 
it would be impossible to do it. The elephant is not 
bridled or curbed in any way; his keeper sits upon the 
nape of his neck, and directs him by the voice, and a goad 
which he carries with him. There are a great many 
elephants in Calcutta and its neighbourhood. They form 
a part of all hunting excursions, and are employed in 
carrying provisions, arms, and ammunition, and other 
requisites for the sport. Hunting the wild boar is still 
a favourite amusement. The buffalo is not very numer- 
ous, The serpents are exceedingly numerous, and some 
of them are so very venomous, that their bite is followed 
by almost instantaneous death; I have known instances 
of persons bitten, dying within half an hour, though they 
had the best medical aid almost immediately after receiv- 
ing the bite. In consequence of these venomous and mis- 


chievous qualities the snak& is an object of great venera~ 
tion and devotion with the poor ignorant Hindoos, who 
pay it divine honours. The storks are very numerous 
about Calcutta, and they aré of such use, as scavengers in 
that city, in cleaning the streets of offal and other garbage, 
that there is a police regulation prohibiting their destruc- 
tion, They have bags like the pelican, and some of them 





in stature are much higher thanaman. From the conceit 
and importance of their strut in walking they have been 
nick-named Adjutants, by which title they are familiarly 
designated. 
VEGETABLES. 
The Vegetable Productions of India are very nume- 
rous, and indeed those of almost every country might 
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and deprived others of all their property, and banished 
them. Two Frenchmen, who had been extensively en- 
gaged in the culture of coffee, were amongst the sufferers, 
and came to Calcutta in a state of extreme distress and 
destitution. They did not know a single individual in 
Bengal, but having been readers of the Calcutta Journal, 
then edited by me, they came to me to know whether I 


be grown there. The principal are rice, wheat, cotton, ! could give them any advice or assistance, as they were 


sugar, indigo, opium, tobacco, and coffee. Rice is 
grown in great quantities, and forms the staple food of 
the people; the spirituous liquor called arrack is distilled 
from 1t. Wheat is produced in great abundance, and of 
excellent quality, in the upper provinces. Sugar is cul- 
tivated to great extent, but it might be immensely im- 
proved, both in quantity and quality, but for the wretched 
and impetfect mode of its culture and manufacture, and 
the resolute exclusion of European skill and capital on 
the part of the East India Company. Cotton labours 
under the same disadvantages, and it is, consequently, 
like sugar, inferior to that of all other countries; but, 
with better management, there is no doubt that it would 
be able to compete with that of any other country. It is 
well known that the cotton of Egypt was formerly of a 
very inferior quality ; but in consequence of the measures 
taken for its improvement by Mahommed Ali, the enter- 
prising Pacha of that country, Egyptian cotton has been 
immensely bettered in quality, and there is no doubt that 
it might be rendered second to none. May we not, then, 
infer, that the introduction of European skill and capital 
into India will be productive of a similar, or even greater, 
improvement in the cotton of that country? (Applause. ) 
With the facilities which enable us to purchase the cotton 
of the Americans, carry it a long voyage, manufacture it 
and carry it back again, and undersell them in their own 
markets, what may we not expect from the cultivation of 
cotton in our own dominions? (Applause.) Tobacco is 
cultivated to considerable extent; and it might be had in 
much greater quantity, were there any encouragement of- 
fered for its production. Indigo is the only article which 
has received the benefit of E superint » and 
that only surreptitiously, and with the connivance rather 
than direct permission of the Company; and the conse- 
quence is, that an article, which was once, when left en- 
tirely to the natives, the very worst of the kind, is now 
very much superior to that of any other country. Yet 
this benefit has been produced by mere connivance; 
Englishmen are not allowed to hold land in India, but the 
half-castes, or the offspring of Europeans and Hindoos 
may: by an arrangement between the two, the land is 
held by the latter, and by the surreptitious application of the 
skill and capital of the others, an article, which was first cul- 
tivated in India, only about eighty years ago, now forms the 
staple export of the country. Another gratifying fact is, 
that the indigo districts, in order, comfort, tranquillity, and 
morality, present a singular and most pleasing contrast 
to the other parts of the country, where the grinding sys- 
tem of monopoly and exclusion is in full operation. The 
same results will follow throughout the country when, 
this mischievous system shall be done away with, for it 
will always be the direct interest of European settlers to 
promote the improvement of the natives, and preserve 
order and tranquillity. (Applause.) Coffee is now culti- 
vated to some extent, but so late as ten years ago there was 
not a stalk of it in the country, excepting in the garden of 
one of my friends, who had it as a curiosity, and had 
grown it as a mere botanical experiment. Observing it 
grow and flourish exceedingly well, it was a subject of 
mutual regret with us that, as the climate and soil were 
both so favourable to its growth, and its cultivation would 
be of such benefit to the country, by affording an advan- 
tageous return for the manufactures of Great Britain, the 
natives had not the enterprise, and the British not the 
power to introduce the general cultivation of the plant. 
Soon after this, it happened that the native inhabitants of 
the Spanish settlement of Manilla threw off the yoke of 
their masters, and put to death a great many Europeans, 








utterly friendless in Bengal. They seemed to be very 
anxicus to do something to gain a livelihood; and I 
asked them what they had been accustomed to,—what 
they could do. They informed me that they were perfectly 
acquainted with the culiure of coffee, but said as that was 
an article not grown in India, they were afraid they would 
be sent out of the country if they attempted to introduce 
it. I replied, that not being Englishmen they were not 
exposed to any such risk, and that they really could culti- 
vate coffee, though had they been Englishmen they would 
have been banished for attempting it. This policy seemed 
to them so absurd that it was actually some time before I 
could make them believe that I was not making them the 
subjects of mockery and derision; however, I succeeded at 
last in convincing them that I was in earnest, and that the 
fact was really as I represented itto be. I afterwards 
went to Mr. Palmer and other eminent merchants, and 
they, partly to serve these destitute foreigners, but princi- 
pally to show the matchless absurdity of the policy of the 
Company, entered into a subscription; a sufficient sum 
was soon raised to enable the Frenchmen to purchase a 
piece of Jands they began the experiment, and found it 
succeed beyond their utmost expectation; they have 
brought coffee to a high state of perfection, and it isnow an 
important and lucrative branch of trade. They experi- 
enced no interruption from the Company or their agents ; 
and thus these foreigners are enjoying a profitable traffic, 
from which Englishmen are excluded, and have been 
permitted to do what Englishmen would have been 
banished the country for attempting. The only object of 
the Company is to get their revenues, and yet they are so 
blind even to their own interest, that though they know 
these are derived from the produce of the earth, rather 
than permit their countrymen to interfere with their 
cherished monopoly, they actually oppose the very 
measures which would lead to a very great increase of 
their own revenues. The cultivation of opium is com. 
pletely in the hands of the Company; and though the 
Company call themselves the guardians of the morals of 
the people, they actually cultivate and derive immense 
profits from a drug which is productive of the very greatest 
injury to the morals of the people. They are altogether 
an anomaly ; they will not have Juggernaut touched, they 
will not prevent the burning of widows, they will not have 
the religion or prejudices of the Hindoos interfered with; 
they call themselves the fathers and protectors of the peo- 
ple, and yet they grow and sell them this deleterious drug, 
which is used for the purpose of intoxication, which it ex- 
cites to a degree of madness, inconceivable to those who have 
not seen it; indeed, our own phrase of ** running-a-muck,” 
is derived from the Malay phrase reng a mok, which de- 
scribes the conduct of those who are under the intoxicating 
influence of opium. The Malays are excited by it to a 
degree of frenzy; they frequently run about whilst under 
its influence, with dirks, knives, or other weapons in their 
hands, and stab or strike down all who come in their way, 
friends and foes alike. The Honourable Company, it must 
be confessed, are the greatest possible observers of decorum; 
they demand the strictest devotion of respect and obedienee 
from all their dependants, and exact it too; they hold dis- 
obedience to their own decrees as a high and heinous mis- 
demeanour, so much so, that one of their own officers, 
holding a high situation, has gravely put it on record, that 
it is impossible to conceive a greater offence to a govern. 
ment than daring to differ in opinion from it; yet this very 
Company, who are suck sticklers for allegiance, obedience to 
constituted authority, and adue regard to morality, actually 
snuggle every pound of the immense quantity of cpiumthey 
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export to China, in defiance of the express commands of the 
Emperor, who is perpetually issuing decrees against the 
practice, and against the ‘* barbarians” who thus demo- 
ralize his people. ( Applause.) This demoralizing trade, 
however, they pursue, and still continue to smuggle ; and 
this is also one of their darling monopolies with which 
they will not allow others to interfere. They also export 
opium to Turkey, though they know the consequences and 
the uses to which it is applied; and they, in fact, solely 
supply the market. So highly do they prize this lucrative, 
but pernicious article of trade, that their officer who super- 
intends its production and manufacture in Bengal, re- 
ceives a larger salary than the Lord Chief Justice. The 
fruits are very abundant ; of these the chief are the mange, 
the cocoasnut, the shaddick, the orange, and the lemon. 
The mango bears some resemblance to the pine-apple. 
From the cocoa-nut a spirituous liquor is extracted called 
toddy, whence is derived the name of our own agreeable 
beverage. 
MINERALS. 
Amongst the Minerals are lime-stone, basalt, and 
coals. Diamonds were once produced in considerable 
quantities ; indeed, the name of Golconda, the place where 
they were principally found, is used as a word synonymous 
with wealth and splendour ; but they are now scarcely to 
be met with. The most useful discovery that has been 
made, is that of coals, which only happened lately ; and 
yet it is no exaggeration to say that it might have been 
made one hundred years ago. For an —" to dig 
fifteen inches into the ground, or go five beyond his 
bounds, would have been considered a heinous offence ; 
and if one had had the hardihood to make the discovery, 
he would, no doubt, have been punished for it by being 
sent out of the country; but the coals having been dis- 
covered, it was deemed ny» offence to take them from the 
earth, and make use of them. 
POPULATION. 
The Population consists of Hindoos, Mahometans, 
Half-castes, and Europeans. The Hindoos are to the 
Mahometans in the proportion of seven to ten, and are 
remarkable for their extreme docility of temper, their 
supineness of disposition and physical force, and their 
devotion to their religious exercises. The Hindoos being 
so unqualified for warlike pursuits themselves, had in 
their pay the Rajpoots, who consist of four great tribes 
living in the north of India, and who, though they 
live merely upon vegetable food, are as fine, brave, and 
athletic a set of men as are anywhere to be met with. 
There have been many instances in which, when the 
European part of the British force has been repulsed and 
driven back in an assault upon a fortress, these fine fe]- 
lows have rushed forwards to the attack, and carried the 
place. Their attachment and devotion to their officers 
are such as are seldom to be found in European troops. 
The Mahometans are a far more enterprising race than 
the Hindoos, and are ever ready to go to war where there 
is booty to be obtained, and to make journeys and voyages 
wherever a profitable traffic may be carried on. The 
Half-castes are the offspring of Indian females and 
European fathers; they are supposed to be increasing in 
such numbers as to render our empire in India precarious. 
In my opinion there is no foundation for this apprehen- 
sion, for neither their intelligence, union, wealth, nor 
influence is such as to give cause for it. I wish they were 
so far advanced as to give cause for fear, for I am sure 
that the apprehension of danger would make the Com- 
pany behave so much better, that there would no longer 
he any to be afraid of. All their inclinations tend towards 
the Europeans; neither in religion, manners, nor habits 
do they tend towards the maternal side. They see the 
superiority of the English, and naturally are attracted 
towards them, and with this predilection it would be 
most easy to make them firm friends and allies, instead 
of discontented subjects, and enemies at heart to our 
dominion; but the same crooked policy which excludes 


land, excludes them from all offices of trust, honour, 
power, or emolument; it is not likely that they should be 
very friendly to the present state of things. It is not, 
however, the fault of the Company’s servants abroad that 
this absurd and mischievous policy is pursued, or to whom 
any of the other evils of the system are to be attributed ; 
for, taken as a body, I do not know where a more excel- 
lent set of men than the civil and military servants of the 
Company in India are to be found. All is to be attributed 
to the system itself, and none Jament more than they the 
miserable policy they are compelled to uphold, or the 
mean and dirty deeds of which they are compelled to be 
guilty in its support. When I resided amongst them, and 
was continually exposing the abuses of the system in the Ca/- 
cutta Journal, it was naturally to be expected that [ should 
find my most determined opponents amongst the civil and 
military servants of the Company; but, instead of that, 
I had their universal sympathy, and they were the best 
supporters of the paper. The most honest and best in- 
formed have always been the strenuous advocates of a 
reform of this detestable system, and fully convinced of 
the inestimable advantages which would accrue to millions 
of human beings from a better. As to the Company 
themselves, with such abuses as prevail in the administra- 
tion of affairs in India, it is not strange that they are very 
much opposed to the existence of a free press in India, 
and resolute in their attempts to suppress it; but nothing 
is more absurd than their chief argument against it; this 
is, that it would excite murmurs and disaffection amongst 
the Hindoos. Of the Hindoos, however, very few indeed 
understand the English language; and the danger to be ap- 
prehended from an English newspaper in India would be 
about equal to that resulting from the establishment of a 
press in this country, by Chinese or Hindoos, in their 
respective languages, should the editors take upon them- 
selves to find fault with what they considered abuses in 
the government. ( Applause. ) 
CHIEF TOWNS. 

Of the Chief Towns of India I can say little, because I 
have nc been allowed an opportunity of seeing them. 
The most celebrated are Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Delhi, Benares, Poonah, Seringapatam, and Hyderabad. 
Bombay and Calcutta are situated, the one at the eastern 
and the other at the western extremity of India. Hydera- 
bad is situated in the centre of India, is the residence of a 
native Prince, and contains a very numerous population. 
An English house of business, under the firm of Palmer 
and Co., (not, however, the great house of Palmer 
and Co., known to many of the merchants of Liverpool) 
had been established in Hyderabad, for the purposes of 
banking and merchandise. The affairs of this house were 
in avery prosperous state, and they were doing a great 
deal of good in the civilization and improvement of the 
people, when they were suddenly brought to ruin by the 
jealous and arbitrary conduct of the Company. The pre- 
text for this arose out of the following circumstances :— 
The house of Palmer advanced to the Nizam, or Prince, 
a large sum of money, at the rate of 24 per cent. in- 
terest : this certainly appears to be a heavy interest ; but 
the money lent was to enable the Prince to discharge 
debts previously contracted, at 96 and 48 per cent. interest ; 
and the house were therefore conferring a great favour on 
the Prince, and making a very advantageous investment at 
the same time. I should have mentioned that the current 
rate of interest in India is 12 per cent. The Company’s Resi. 
dent at Hyderabad, observing the prosperity of the newly- 
established house, and jealous, perhaps, at seeing them 
effect so much good, whilst he and the Company had effected 
so little, thought they ought to be put down, and wrote 
to the Government at Calcutta, accusing Palmer and Co. 
of usury in lending money at 24 per cent. interest, the 
current rate being only half that sum. Lord Hastings, 
because he believed it would promote civilization and im- 
provement to a great extent, had, during his governorship, 
been very favourable to the establishment of Palmer and 





Englishmen from the right of purchasing and holding 


Co. at Hyderabad, but his temporary successor, Mr. 


Adams, looked upon the matter with very different feel. 
ings, and when he received the Resident’s letter, he re- 
garded and represented the conduct of Palmer and Co. 
as highly criminal, and took such measures in consequence, 
as completely broke up the establishment at Hyderabad. 
Not contented with this, he gave the Nizam to understand 
that he was under no obligation to discharge the debt 
contracted by him, and that the Company’s government 
would grant the claimants upon him no redress, and 
afford them no protection. The consequences may be 
easily surmised ; the Nizam found that, by refusing to 
pay the debt he had incurred, he would best consult his 
own interest, and, at the same time time, pay his court to 
the Company, and he acted accordingly. But the best of 
the story remains to be told; on the examination of 
several servants of the Company, civil and military, 
before the House of Commons, on a late occasion, it was 
distinctly proved, that at the very time the Company 
made the lending of money at what they called an 
usurious rate the pretext for breaking up a mercantile 
establishment, they were themselves charging on their 
loans, and in their courts of justice, 96 per cent. interest 
I believe it will now be very obvious why the Company 
object to a free press in India, and endeavour to prevent 
the blazoning of such facts as this, and others which 
spring out of the system. 
GOVERNMENT. 

The Government of India was originally in the hands of 
the Hindoos, whence it passed to the Moguls, who subju- 
gated the country, and in whom it was vested at the time the 
predecessors of the Company landed firstin India. These 
individuals humbly asked permission of the reigning power 
to establish a factory, wherein to lodge their surplus mer- 
chandise; they sought not any territorial acquisition ; all 
they asked was ground for a factory, and liberty to buy and 
sel], a liberty which their descendants now deny to all their 
countrymen. This was the origin of the Company; but, by 
degrees, from these humble beginnings, by insidious arts, 
and tricks of every kind, by plunder and extortion, under one 
pretence or another, every native princehas been castfrom his 
throne, and the descendants of those powerless adventurers, 
who merely asked leave to buy and sell, are now seated on 
the throne of the Moguls. It is true they pretend to ad- 
minister the government in the name of the Great Mogul ; 
the coins bear his impress; proclamations are issued in 
his name, and it is pretended that he, and not the East 
India Company, is the ruler of India; but nothing can be 
more false or absurd than this representation. The Great 
Mogul as a monarch is the mere shadow of a shade; he is 
contined to a certain place, treated asa kind of prisoner at 
large, and kept ina state of absolute dependance, and 
therefore all their pretences are merely meant to delude 
the people of this country, and persuade them that they are 
merely the holders of a trust, and that as he cannot take 
care of his own affairs, they are kind enough to do it for 
him. All the native princes are equally in subjection to 
the Company, who send a body of troops into their territo- 
ries, ostensibly as allies, and to protect them from all at- 
tacks; in return for this favour the native princes are re- 
quired to pay and maintain them. The real object of 
these subsidiary forces is, however, very different, for they 
are designed to enforce all the Company choose to demand; 
and if the native princes demur at this, they behold the 
bayonets of the troops they have themselves maintained, 
turned against them and their household, to compel obedi- 
ence to their imperious masters. These poor puppets are 
what the Company are pleased to term independent princes. 

RELIGION, MANNERS, &c, 
In religion the natives are either Pagans, Mahometans, 
or Idolators ; Christianity is almost entirely confined to 
Europeans. The utmost simplicity prevails in their man- 
ners, dress, and food. It is a popular notion that the 
Hindoos eat nothing but vegetables, and that they are im- 
mutable in their habits, customs, and prejudices; but it 
has been proved, on the satisfactory testimony of Bishop 
Heber, that the Hindoos, like all other men, are open to 
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imitation, and desirous to improve their condition, and 
surround themselves with all the comforts and conveniences 
they can. Their fidelity and docility are such that it may 
be said one hundred millions of men are governed by a 
straw. There have been instances when a province, con- 
taining more than a million of inhabitants, has had, for 
the administration of justice, only a young gentleman, 
between eighteen and twenty-two years of age, who knew 
not a syllable of the language, and nothing of the manners 
or customs of those under his government. Such is their 
extreme subjugation and reverence for their rulers that 
they believe that to say or do any thing against the Govern- 
ment, is one of the highest species of crime they can com- 
mit, and there is no doubt that the mere expression of 
the will of Government to that effect would be sufficient to 
prevent the destructive pilgrimages to the shrine of Jug- 
gernaut—the burning of widows, and infanticide. Their 
poverty is excessive, notwithstanding all the riches of 
their country. In this country we deem it a hardship to 
pay one-tenth of agricultural produce for the support of 
certain establishments; but the East India Company con- 
trive to extract from their subjects nine-tenths of the pro- 
duce, leaving the remaining one-tenth for the sustenance 
of the agriculturists, the purchase of seed, and other ex- 
penses of tilling the ground; and there is little doubt 
that they would not leave even that small portion, but for 
the necessity of allowing their serfs something to enable 
them to live and labour. The native Princes and the 
Moguls were, no doubt, arbitrary and rapacious enough, 
but they had some consideration for their subjects; they 
were contented with getting at the hoards of the rich, and, 
occasionally, chopping off the’beads of refractory men of 
wealth ; but the English Company, by a species of fiscal 
refinement, a kind of steam-engine-like process, have ar- 
rived at the art of extracting almost the last farthing from 
the whole people, and keeping them in a state of the ut- 
most poverty and degradation. The Hindoos desirenothing 
more than the presence of Englishmen among them; they 
flock around them whenever an opportunity occurs, and 
seek to cultivate the strictest intercourse, and when they 
are treated with consideration and kindness, it is impossible 
to find a more faithful and attached race than the Hindoos. 

After some remarks on the importance of the East India 
question, and after stating that London, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and all other great towns in the kingdom, 
were looking to Liverpool for an example with regard to 
it, Mr. Buckingham concluded his lecture, and was greeted 
with the warmest applause by his auditory. 

(To be continued.) 


Correspondence. 


LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
—<—>_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—I have read the article in the Mercury of the 6th 
instant, commenting upon the public performance of the 
** Liverpool Festival Choral Society,” upon which, having 
waited to see whether any reply would be made by some 
more competent and interested person, I wish to make a 
few observations ; and in justice to the exertions of indivi- 
duals connected with other societies, correct what appears 
to me a very material mis-statement in the concluding 
paragraph. 

I agree with the writer in his general remarks on chorus 
singing, and on the superior manner in which the choruses 
were given, but I think that the songs, especially those of 
the trebles, were, all things considered, entitled to more 
notice than is bestowed upon them. The conclusion re- 
specting Mr. George Holden is correct. I believe the 
song was only given to him for practice a few hours before 
the meeting, which will account for deficiency in style. 

I am willing to give Mr. Smith all the credit that is due 
to him for his portion of labour and skill in bringing the 
society to its present state of perfection; but, ** giving 














exalted at the expense of others, and therefore enter my 
protest against the assumption that the excellence exhi- 
bited that night has been effected by Mr. Smith. Mr. 
Smith might probably anticipate that there would be some 
‘*raw practitioners” offering th Ives as bers, and 
it certainly would require great pains and labour to bring 
them into any thing like order; but so far from the or- 
chestra (vocal parts) of that night being ‘‘ raw practitioners,” 
nearly the whole were fashioned to his hand, for I recog- 
nised many faces that were familiar to me, as vocalists and 
chorus singers at St. Anne’s Church, where I have heard 
performances almost equal to that of the 30th January. 

The ‘ Choral Society” was established in 1817, and 
has continued to the present day, giving four public re- 
hearsals in the year. From that society another has 
emanated ; of its merits I know but little. With respect 
to the parent one, I can safely assert, that instead of their 
having ‘* effected but little,” that it is the ** choral nur- 
sery”’ from whence have issued most of the singers in our 
different places of worship. The merit of having created 
so respectable a body of native choralists ought, in fairness, 
therefore, to be given to the conductor of the Choral 
Society—-he has raised the superstructure, Mr. Smith has 
merely put the finishing stroke to the work. 

Hoping that all parties connected with the new society 
will continue their laudable exertions to render the town 
independent of foreign aid, on future occasions. 

I remain, yours, &c. 

Liverpool, Feb. 17, 1829. 


BOLTON WEAVERS.’ 
—>__- 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LIVERPOOL COURIER. 

S1r,—It is with feelings of the utmost regret that I 
read of the deplorable condition of that valuable class of 
our community, the Bolton weavers, who are truly in a 
most alarming state. After the very liberal manner in 
which our townsmen have contributed towards the amelio- 
ration of the state of the foreign refugees, I should hope 
that an appeal to them in behalf of their distressea coun- 
trymen would not be ineffective. Were a few gentlemen 
to form themselves into a committee, for the purpose of 
getting up an amateur play, Mr. Lewis would, I doubt 
not, with his wonted liberality, give the use of the Theatre 
for the occasion. 

If this suggestion should meet the approbation of the 
public, I should feel most happy in coming forward with 
several amateurs, whose combined talents would, I feel 
confident, render the thing worthy of the patronage of the 
humane and enlightened public of our prosperous town. 

Yours, &. SYMPATHY. 





VERITAS. 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.] 

Barometer | Extreme! Thermo- Extreme] State of Remarke 
at during | meter8 | heatéu- jche Wind at 
noon. Night. | morning jring Day.) at noon. nomn 

Feb. | 
11 [30 19| 42 0} 44 0; 47 O} N.W. Rain. * 
12 ]30 12| 43 0} 44 O| 47 O| N.W. Cloudy. 
13 | 29 97; 43 0) 44 O| 48 O} N.W. Fair. 
14429 88/ 42 0; 45 0; 51 O » (Fair. 
15 | 29 80| 44 0| 46 0 | 52 0 W. |Showery. 
16 | 29 79| 44 0O| 47 0; 50 O W. Cloudy. 
17 $29 62| 39 O/| 42 0| 46 0! S.E. (Cloudy. 





11th, Rain during night; eight, p.m. rain. 
12th, Rain during night 

13th, One, p.m. rain. 

14th, Rain during night. 

16th, Rain during night. 

17th, Rain during night. 


Tide Table. 





























praise where praise is due,” I cannot allow his merit to be 


Days. Morn.\Hven.|Height.! Festivals ,&c. 
h.m.jh m.ift. in.) foridge born 

Tuesday --24; 1 57) 2 1515 11 |St. Matthias. DukeofCam- 
Wednesday25| 2 34) 2 5214 10 |Cam. Term div. m. 
Thursday 26) 3 14; 3 3813 9 Moon’s Last Quarter. 
Friday ----27' 4 5| 43712 9 | 
Saturday--.28 5 13) 5 5412 3 (David. 
Sunday---- 1, 6 381 71912 7 ‘eee raed 
Monday -- 2 7 58| 8 3213 8 Chad. 
Tuesday .. 3 9 2' 93115 8 Shrove Tuesday. 





The Beauties of Chess. 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 





—_— 
SOLUTION TO STUDY GCVIII. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Pawn......... H—6 1 Bishop......F—8 


2 Bishop ......D—5 
3 Bishop ...... B—7 
4 Bishop ...... D—5xX 4 King ......H—8 
5 Bishop ......A—2 5 Bishop......E—7 
6 Pawn.........G—7 MATE. 


2 Knight ...B—7 
3 King ......G—8 


p—————_- 4 
SITUATION FOR STUDY CCIX. 
White to move, and win with a pawn in six moves. 





























To Correspondents. 


The length of this week’s portion of our report of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s: lectures has obliged us to e until next 
week the Continuation of original Irish Sketches, No. XIV. 
Some articles concerning York Minster; Mr. M‘Culloch’s 
Lecture at the London University; a Letter on the Singular 
Property of Figures; an article from the Mechanics’ Maga- 
sine; and the Maid of Nogales. 

SineuLarn Property oF Ficures.—As we anticipated, this 
subject grows on our hands. Besides what we have this 
week inserted, we have in reserve for next week-a general 
rationale, by Mr, Jackson, of Academy-place, Warrington, 
the letter from the Mechanics’ Magazine, noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and another letter from Mr. George 
Senior, Deansgate, Manchester, and one from Observer. 

Lares’s Communication is in the hands of the printers. 

Mr. Hanson’s Meteorological Table for the year is preparing 
for the next Kaleidoscope. 

Martuematics.—If 7. A. does not object to the transfer we 
will present his problem to the Liverpool Mathematical So- 
ciety, whose questions appear regularly every week in the 
Kaleidoscope. The answers will be published by the society 
themselves. The solutions of some of the Algebraic ques- 
tions are so troublesome in the typographical arrangement 
that we do not wish to have much to do with them. 

We have in reserve for the next Kaleidos some extracts 
from “The Dried Font of Delfiero,” a poetic tale, by Mr, 
Charles Pemberton, whose recitations and personations of 
character we have of late frequently mentioned in terms‘of 
merited praise. 

Frencu Verses.—Upon re-perusing the verses transmitted to 
us by Paulus, we find that they are not all by the same 
author. The first four lines are well known, the remainder 
have been foisted in, and do not at all assimilate with the 
original, upon which they have been engrafted. 

Pouiticat Economy.—The communication of G. J. B. shali 
appear in our next, and his other favours in succession. 

Tue ELpEr Posts shall not be lost sight of. 
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